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PHILIPS. PHYSICK, M. D. 


SURGEON axp PHYSICIAN 
TO THE 


PENNSYLYANIA HOSPITAL, &c, 


To whom ſhall I, with fo much pro- 
priety, dedicate the following diſſertation, as to 


the man under whoſe direction my medical ſtu- 


dies have commenced, and been continued with 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction; accompanied with num- 
berleſs opportunities for improvement, Permit 
me, when departing from you to take my ſtation 
on the buſy theatre of life, to intreat a continu- 
ance of theſe ſalutary councils, which I have 
found ſo uſeful during the courſe of my ſtudies. 
That your career through life may be as laſting 
and happy as it has hitherto been brilliant and 
uſeful, is the moſt ardent wiſh of your ſincere 
friend and affectionate pupil. | 
ROBERT BLACK. 
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It isa common obſervation, and not unfre-- | 
quently a true one, that every inſtitution which 
exacts from a young man ſome public: teſt of his 


acquirements in the ſcience which it embraces, © 


previous to his receiving any of its honours ; 
impoſes on him the diſagreeable taſk of publiſh- 
ing his ignorance and blunders to the world. 
Many reaſons offer why this ſhould be the caſe in 
medicine. The ſcience embraces ſuch a variety 
of ſubjects, as'A NATOMY, CHEMISTRY, MATERIA. 
MEDICA, the INSTITUTES and PRACTICE, that a 
man, who in the uſual time alloted to the ſtudy, 
acquires a general knowledge of each, may be 
ſaid to have ſpent his time well, without having 
ſtrictly attended to any particular ſubject as deſ- 
tined for a future diſſertation, Add to this, that 
many men, whole knowledge is accurate and ex- 
tenſive, are by no means calculated for authors. 

WEN ſcience and government are ſtripped 
of their uſeleſs garbs, and men return to the ſim- 
plicity for which they were originally deſigned, 
and in which they were created, thoſe hideous 
monſters, which now oppoſe improvement and 
perfection, will ceaſe to exiſt. Should our ſleep- 
ing duſt reſume its native form in this happy zra, 
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we would g find meticing holding the foremoſt | 


rank among the ſciences, that its promotion, like 
liberty and equal Fights, had become a common 
cauſe ; _ that its eh over diſeaſe was uni- 
verb bns no f 37 

Tr is both ne d 1 to 80 into 
the the merits of theſes in general. They prin- 


cipally confiſt of extracts from the various wri- 


ters who have treated of the ſubject which the 
author has choſen ; and perhaps theirigreateſt ad- 


vantafges are to let the world know how many 


volumes he has peruſed; and to fix his attention 
upon a particular fubje& while a — 
VERY demanding it, are neglectedſdQQ.. 
Nxckss ry is a hard taſlæ-maſter. 
whoſe buſineſs obliges him to have frequent on- 
nection with the world, maſt, in ſome degree at 
leaſt, conform to its cuſtoms and manters. 
Couixò forward into the literary world un- 

ger 10 diſadvantages with ſtudents in — 


with them I claim equal indulgeneey 


Fon the earlieſt period - of my Readies," 1 


predilection for ſurgery was inſtilled into my 


mind; and it'has inerrafed tirrough their Whole 


courſe. Perhaps a better reaſon cannot be given; 
why I have choſen fractures far thedubjetvof the 
Flowing diſſertation. | [1 cert 
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| Inaugural Diſſection. 


ON FRACTURES. 


Fastrrunrs will conftitote the ge 
of the 1 diſſertation. | we | 


To treat exprefily of holy peas variety 
of form, in which theſe accidents may appear, 
and of all the ſymptoms attendant upon or conſe- 
quent to them, would afford ample matter for vo- 
lumes; and therefore would be altogether foreign 
to the preſent purpoſe. I propoſe to confine my- 
ſelf to ſome general obſervations on the mode of 
reduction. —poſition of the limb, in fractures of 
the lower extremities, - method of obviating the 
moſt common ſymptoms, and of 'relieving them, 
when, from negle& or other cauſes, they do 
occur, 


B 


E 

Wan we conlider bow large a portion of 
human miſery theſe accidents conſtitute; how 
permanent they are in their effects; and how fre- 
quently alarming i: in their deimtiistiew; q ſometimes 
even proving fatal; we will not be forprized to 
find, that ſince the days of HypPOCRATES to the 
preſent age, they have at all times when. the 


| attention of pradtitioners of the healing art. 


'Tax preſent appears to be an age of inveſti. 
| gation, Mankind are eager to attain even to ab- 
ſolute perfection; and medicine has not been de- 
ficient in producing its full proportion of cha- 
racters, whoſe enthuſiaſm has been ſuch as to ſur- 
mount the moſt formidable obſtacles. Although 
the ſcience of ſurgery has arrived at a very high 
degree of perfection, yet {till there exiſts conſi- 
derable difference of ſentiment on many points; 
and perhaps on none more than'on which. is the 
beſt mode of treating: fractures. if 


Tue ſubject is important; and it is a matter 
of conſequence to examine the different modesot 
practice, and inveſtigate the arguments adduced 
in ſupport of them, By theſe means, perhaps 

| ſome further light may be thrown on the matter; 
and any thing, which will tend to "elucidate 2 
| ſabje& of ſo much importance, cannot be'conſi 
dered as unworthy the attention of men, who 


e 


wiſm to make an accurate arme, the heals! | 
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A COMPLETE. Gallon! of ae in” | 
a bone, produced either by muſcular action be 
external violence; of any kind, may be terme s 
fracture. This definition appears to be une cep- 
tionable; as by it we. exclude ſolution produced 
either by diſeaſe in the bone or ſome adjoining 


part. 0 N e 8 OH 


LUES VENEREA of long continuance is ſaid 


by authors ſometimes to affect the bones ſo much, 


that ordinary muſcular action is fafficient to break 
them. | 

Tux venereal diſtaſe, as Mr. HUNTER has 
ingeniouſly proved, is capable of producing its 
action only in a local form; and there is a gra- 
dual progreſſion from the parts firſt i in order of 
ſuſceptibility, to the ſecond. When it attacks 
the bones, the immediate. effects of its action are 
pains, inflammation, and thickening of the pe- 
rioſteum; but it ſometimes goes further, and 
kills parts of the bones; and exfoliations of great- 
er or leſs extent are the conſequences. All. this 
is nothing more than is produced by loſs of life i in 
a bone from any other cauſe, and cannot be ſup- 
poſed to create diſeaſes ſo much more alarming. 
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AY. But when a phyſiqien, who is too lazy or tos la. | 


pid to think, meets with a puzuling cafe; and 
can only find out that his patient has been ſo un- 


fortunate as to have bad the venereal diſeaſe ten 
or fifteen. years before, he immediately flies ta it 
as a city of refuge, and amet, himſelf 
with having found LATENT VEHRUSs;:i , 106! 


Tzar the ee diſeaſe i is 5 of, ex- 
citing previouſly exiſting diſpoſitions into action, 
and alſo of producing new ſtates of the ſyſtem 
which in their turn ſhall produce new diſeafes, is 
true ; bat it is equally true with reſpec to many 
other diſeaſes, and that in as eminent a degree. 


TuEREIs a diſeaſe called uoLLITIES OSSIUM, 


which renders the bones ſo ſoft and flexible, that 


they are incapable of ſuſtaining the weight of the 
body. In the firſt ſtage of this diſeaſe the bones 
are, brittle, but it, ſometimes arrives at ſuch a 
beight, that they become crooked and diſtort- 
ed in the moſt unſeemly ls unt 


' 


F. ALLS, Roms, gar 5 are aid 3 wri - 


ters, to be the common cauſes of fractures but 


10 
* Mr. Bell, in the fxth * * of bis 2 page I 3th, ob- 6 
ferves, that he had ſeen a ſteleton in which the 2 of the Ince 
joints were turned up 16 the pubes, and in which every other bone « was 
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theſe, abſtrsdiedly conſidered, will not : account | 
for all; perhaps not even chen of them. A 


little examination and reflection will be ſufſicient 


to prove, that the muſcular ſyſtem is a very Fri 


cipal- agent in the production of fractures; 7 at 


leaſt in moſt, if not all thoſe” that occur from 


falls, leaping, &c. In proportion as , muſcular 
action is vigorous, ſuch accidents are apt to pro- 


duce fractures, and vice verſa,” of this truth 
there are dan proofs, 5.171 -05 | 


A-GREAT number of thoſe perſons who re- 


ceive broken bones from leaping or falls, are 


perfectly ſober and in full vigour” at the time; 
The excluſive action of muſcles not unfrequent: 


ly produces both fractures and luxations. 1 have 


heard of a man, who, by the ſimple agency of 
his muſcles, could diſlocate his os femoris when 
he choſe. A gentleman in this city broke his 
arm by the exertion of ſtriking his ſervant. And 
there can be no reaſon why, when acting in con- 
junction with an external cauſe, they ſhould not 
produce ſimilar effects, even in a greater degree: 
for we know that ſuch Cauſes produce violent 
and convulfive- aftion of the muſcular ſyſtem, 
And in order to induce a fracture, a bone need 
be thrown but very little off its center of gravi- 
ty. The impreſſion made on the muſcles wilt 
be unnatural, their action will be unnatural, and 


d 


| N 
an injury” to the paft, moſt eatily aected i be 15 
the conſequence, ''Tn addition to alf this we m 
obſerve, that perſons Who are drunk, or under 
the operation of any cauſe that produces relaxa- 
tion of the muſcular ſyſtem, although they fall 
from a conſiderable height, ſeldom receive a bro- 
n 1 


TAE phutitibiies of NEO of the b pennt 
447 are much divided with reſpect to the beſt 
mode of reducing. and placing the fractured 
lümb. Mr. Porr was the firſt man who warm- 
ly recommended the bent poſition, It is the 
child of his own production, and he has magni- 
fied it into an improvement of more general 
utility than experience would ſeem to warrant, 
Mr. BELL has implicitly followed him; and at 
the ſame time that he recommends the bent po- 
ſition, not only while reducing, but during the 
whole of the cure, adviſes the correſponding 
limb to be uſed as a criterion to determine wWhe- 
ther the parts are completely replaced. As this 
is impracticable, we conclude Mr. BELL means 
that the limb be firſt flexed and reduced as near 
the natural ſtate as poffible, then ſtraightened 
and compared with the correſponding found 
limb, any exiſting imperfection remedied; plac- 
ed again and retained in the bent poſitiom: and 
"undoubtedly the ſurgeon ſhovid® have ſome re- 


0 nn ) 
_ for all this trouble; we will therefore ex 
amine the comparative advantages and diſadvan- / 
tages of the bent and firaight ROfions- * 
Sauri gent“ MI ir f 498140 at 
t \ Tux muſcles are arranged ma three oy 
es, viz. Wan, iagwnrper and Mixed. 


Tals elaſbpfieation ni have Wes: 
not in conſeqyence. of any difference in the me- 
chaniſm, or particular quality of the matter 
forming the muſcle, but becauſe certain muſcles 
were found to act independent of, and even in 
oppoſition to any influence of the will. | Altho' 
the action of others can go on without any influ- 
ence of the will, yet it may be accelerated, im- 
peded, or even ſtopped at pleaſure. The volun- 
tary muſcles are completely under the govern- 
ment of the will, and may be conſidered as the 
ſlaves of a monarch : when. it. gives the ſtimu- 
lus to action they obey; and at its pleaſure are 
quieſcent. A muſcle. is incapable of, receiving 
or obeying two impreſſions at the ſame. time, 
therefore it cannot contract and relax at one and 
the ſame time. This is equally true with reſpect ta 
two antagonizing muſcles. When a man is bend- 
ing his leg, the extenſor muſcles as certainly re- 
ceive the ſtimulus to relaxation, as the flexors do to 
contraction: their ſtimuli are alſo in ratio to each | 


other. To admit the idea of a muſcle perform- 


= Ip. 5 
iy tas 2jont'at coe, ed be is Widſerd udo 


ſuppaſc two fevers ee dur 


' Eri! ef 
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Is ede baba 5 this [ ee U 
the, wil over the meſbles, any, and every part 
of the body remains in whatever poſition we 
place it, until our will or fatigue gives the ſtimu- 
lus to change of poſture, which would not be 
aten if. the muſcles were diſobedient. They 

will alſo in a.fhort time adapt themſelves to an 
unnstural poſition. I. will even carry the mat- 


ter further, aud aſſert, that when a man is laid 


on his back in à horizontal poſture, which ap- 


pears to be the moſt natural and eaſy, his volon- 
tary muſcles will become as ann e 
cent 20 inactive as his e 


[he muſt be whfinives that 1 inves been conſis 


dering the body as in a healthy ſtate, and capa- 
ble of performing natural action. 


over them it has no coatroul, I have known a 
_ gentleman receive a prick at the thumb joint 


from a ſpicula of bone; a flight inflammation 
took place; the conſequence of which was a te- 
tal incapacity to perform any motion of the 


In diſeaſe the 
caſe is much reverſed. When a diſeaſe makes # 
Part or the whole of the muſcular lyſtem its ſeat, 70 
actions peculiar to itſelf are the conſequences? | 
theſe are totally independent of the Will, and 
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e 1 01545 OW Eh 
wand b by ebene —_—_ ſeveral of 
its muſcles are ſcated upon the arm confiderably 
_ diſtant from the diſeaſed part. The ſame thing 
takes place in caſes of fracture: any and cvery 
muſcle connected with the injured part, and ſti- 
mulated into action by diſeaſe in that part, per- 
forms convulſive or wrong attion, which Will 
continue as long as the cauſe produeing it conti- 
nues to give the ſtimulus, and the parts are ſuſcep- 
tible of it; and every effort of the will to check 
it muſt be ineffectual. Theſe arguments, it is 
preſumed, are ſufficient to prove ſatisfactorily; that 
it is not the mere poſition of the limb, but Wrong 
action in the muſcles connected with it, that pro- 
duces ſo many crooked limbs; which are not on- 
ly a diſgrace to the ſurgeon, but inconvenient and 
diſagreeable to the patient through life. There- 
fore that poſition and mode of treatment, which 
will the moſt effectually counteract ſuch effects, 
ſhould be adopted: and this in fractures of the 
lower extremities, we preſume is the ſtraight poſ⸗ 
ture, combined with a mode of Practice t to be 
hereafter mentioned. 


enen ' 0 
IN every caſe of fracture, the primary ob- 
jet with the patient is to have a ſtraight 
limb: and ſo anxious is he to obtain this, 
that he will bear much pain without murmur. 
Happily for him and the ſurgeon of humanity, 
C 


1 
the means by which it is ee e, 
of the leaſt Pin i 09H T2; 3} 334 
e trol aj 10 4.446 
1 may be ſet down, as an n Wat in or- 
A to bave a ſtraight limb the patient muſt be 
placed in the moſt natural and eaſy poſture; 
vhich moſt undoubtedly is that one in which his 
body will reſt on moſt n and have feweſt 
eee alen. ine eG 5c 1% 194434 (fs 


ne Ty moug on his ade, as it is not 
2 Wer gn natural poſition, a number of his 
muſcles are in action. He is obliged to flex his 
f hip and knee joints, in order to form as many 
points to reſt on as poſſible. 3 and even to call in 
the aſſiſtance of his arms for the ſame purpoſe; 
de — tired of this poſture. 

"WHEN a woetidachi to \ link with any 
fickneſs, we almoſt univerſally find him give the 
preference to a horizontal poſtare on his back, 
unleſs prevented by the particular ſeat of the diſ- 
eaſe, The ſame obſervatian holds good with 
reſpect to fractures. I never ſaw a patient put on 
his ſide with a broken leg, who did not in a few 
hours turn on his back, in ſpite of every effort to 
obey the injunctions of his ſurgeon; and he not 
unfrequently gets into that poſition. before the ſur- 
gcon has bent the limb to his ſatisfaction; the 


C3 | 
conſetjuenct of which is that the kner is tilted 
up, and part of the leg raiſed off the pillow; 
which will completely prevent it from being made 
ſtraight, I have heard a ſurgeon remark, how 
valuable an acquiſition a machine for the purpoſe 
of holding down the knee would be; this idea, 
abſurd as it is, ſerves to ſhow to what lengths the 
prejudice of education will carry à man. Ad- 


mitting that a patient could lie on his ſide, tie 


grand object for which a ſurgeon is employed 
would be defeated; the limb would not, except 
in an accidental caſe, or what may be called a 
lucky hit, be made ſtraight. In order to eſſect 
this, we muſt not only have the limb in an caſy 
poſture, but that poſture muſt be ſuck a one ad 
will admit of comparing the diſeaſed with tlie 
ſound limb; and aſcertaining whether they ars 
alike in length and other circamſtances or not. 
This is the proper criterion for deciding by, and 
is the one recommended by all the authors I 
have conſulted on the ſubject, except Mr. Porr. 
Why he ſhould omit it can only be accounted for 
on the circumſtance of its being incompatible 
with his bent poſition. ä 


TERRE are alſo many ſurgeons who reduce 
the fracture and dreſs it while in a- ſtraight poſi- 
tion, and flex the limb afterward : this itſelf is 
ſufficient to derange the parts, 
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WnuùXV any irritation is given, which affords 
an equal and univerſal ſtimulus to action, thoſe 
maſcles which are ſtrongeſt will perform. the 
moſt : and we frequently find in the beat poſture, 
that the broken ends of the bones are pulled paſt 
eaclrother, becauſe the Gaſtrocnemii muſcles have 
no proper antagoniſts, thoſe ſeated on the forepart 
of the leg being only deſtined to aſſiſt in per farming 
the motions of the ancle joint and toes. Should 
the fracture be ſo tranſverſe as to prevent the ends 
of the bones from {lipping paſt each other, it will 
at any rate form a fulcrum for the action of the 
muſcles ſeated on the -poſterior part of the leg, 
and will produce what is called a bow hin. But 
the ſtraight poſition affords a complete antagoniſt 
to this action. The limb cannot be bent unleſs 
the heel forms the fulcrum, which is impoſſible. 
Perhaps it may be remarked. by the advocates of 
the bent poſition, that ſplints can be applied to 
the forepart of the leg, which will counteract 
the action of the muſcles behind, And a very 
poor mode of counteracting their action it is. In 
order to anſwer the intention, a ſplint muſt not 
only be large and ſtrong, but tightly bound on; 
the miſchievous effects of which muſt be obvious. 
Beſide, there is not room for a ſplint of ſufficient 
length to anſwer any gocd purpoſe ; and in caſes 
of compound fracture, we often find extenſive; 
wounds on the forepart of the leg, to which a 


4. 8 
piece of board Is certainly a rough application, | 


I may add, that I have ſeen it uſed without ful- 
filling the iutention: indeed it ſcemed to increaſe; 


the effect it was deſigned to obviate, The moſt . 
diſtorted limb Lever ſaw was one, to the forepart 1 


of which a ſplint had been applied. From the 
application of ſplints, the patient is often troub- | 
led with large ſores upon the ancles, which are 
generally longer getting well than the broken 
bone: this can eaſily be accounted for, when we 
recollect how ſlo the parts about joints com mon- 
ly are in going through any healing proceſs: 
both from their nature, and the degree of mo- 
tion almoſt * performed by them. 


TarsE obſervations will receive additional 
ſupport from the events of caſes; in which, by 
comparative trial, the patients had an opportuni- 
ty of deciding with reſpect to eaſe of poſture. A 
man had his leg broken, and it was laid in the 
bent poſition. Shortly after it got well he broke 
the other: it was laid in the ſtraight poſition. In 
point of eaſe, he gave greatly the preference to 
the latter. A boy had his thigh broken, and laid 
in the bent poſition : he complained often and 
much of uneaſineſs. His thigh got well; 2 and 
in the courſe of two weeks aſter he br oke it a- 
ain in the ſame place, and it was pat in the ſame. 
poſition; but he would not remain in it. After 


SIS. b 
repeated ſruitleſs attempts, bis forgeon” was 
obliged. a at laſt to gratify him in the ſtraight poſ- 
ture. By reaſoning we can never aſcertain the 

h feelings of patients; ; we mult conclude that the 
poſition, which they prefer in the'e eaſieſt, and con- 
er the beſt. 


Turk is one ſpecies of fracture, 1 mean 


1 ' 


that in which a broken fibula is accompanied 
with a luxation of the ancle joint, in which the 


( 
{ 
bent | poſition is the beſt, and for the very ſame 
reaſon that in others the ſtraight one is prefera- i 
ble. Th fibula. being broken, the ſupport to the 0 
outſide of the fogt is deſtroyed ; and it would be n 
drawn outward by the action of the peronzi 2 
_ muſcles, but the fide poſition forms an antagoniſt 9 
and prevents it. | | 1 
er 
| In conſequence of the many objections, to 1 
which the bent poſition with the patient placed r 
on his fide was liable, a machine has been invent- lt 
ed, by which, at the ſame time that the patient 
reſted on his back, the limb\might be kept inthe 
flexed poſture, This is called a © FRACTURE ſy 
nox, and from it ſurgeons have promiſed them. Y 
ſelves every advantage that could be obtained > 
from a relaxed ſtate of the muſcles. But till it the 
is objectionable. While the limb is kept ina : 3 


bent poſture of any ſort, we are deprived of the 


— 
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opportunity of comparing it with the correſpon- 
ding ſound one; and if the declarations of pa- 
tients merit any attention, it, inſtead of deſerys _ 
ing the preference, is not each to the ſtraight 
poſture in point of eaſe, A man was admitted 
into the PENNSYLVANIA HosPITA t. with a com- 
pound fracture of one leg, and à large wound 
accompanied with an injury of the bone in the 
other. Both limbs were laid in the ſtraight poſi - 
tion, and the patient felt eaſy : however his ſur- 
geon, thinking he could mend the matter,; had 
recourſe to the fracture box; the patient imme- 
diately began to complain, and it was laid aſide; 
when he again felt eaſy. Another patient in the 
Hos?ITAL had a compound fracture of the leg; 


it was at firſt laid in the uſual bent poſture; and 


afterwards in the fracture box: he felt more un- 
eaſy in the new than the old poſture; got out of 
temper with his box, and broke it. This caſe 
would ſeem to prove that it is even 78 Wen . 
ſition of the three, oy 

IT has been urged as an objection to the ſtraight 
poſition, that the patient is apt to have a ſtiff 
knee. joint. This ſtiffneſs of the joint occurs in 
conſequence of a long continued inactive ſtate bf 
the muſcles, and will take place in any and every 
poſition: and a ſtraight ſtiff knee is less inconve 
nient than a erooked 8 
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111 FRACTURES: of the patella may be rither 


tranſverſe or longitudinal; the former, howe- 


vor, are much the moſt frequent which affords 
| producing fractures. There are two modes of 


union in tranſverſe fractures of the patella, very 


different in nature; depending on the parti. 
cCular ſituation of the parts. Thus, when the 
broken pieces of bone are put into complete ap- 


poſition, union will take place in the ſame man- 


ner as in other fractures: but if the pieces of bone 
are permitted to remain any conſiderable diſ- 
tance apart, inſtead of the common bond of 
vnion, a kind of ligament is formed which be- 


comes the connecting medium. This is much 


the moſt frequent mode of union, becauſe the ac- 
tion of the extenſor muſcles of the leg renders it 
almoſt impoſſible to keep the fractured pieces in 
contact. The power of the patella to produce 
ney bone, appears to be inconſiderable; for When 
any quantity of new ſubſtanee is neceſſary, the 
bony proceſs is not completed. However, that 
it does poſſeſs this power in ſome degree is cer- 
tain; for in longitudinal fractures, where its ſitu- 
ation in the pulley of the os femoris, and the action 
of the extenſor muſcles muſt keep the parts in eon- 


raft, union takes place in the common mode, After 


fractures of the patella, patients are often troubled 
with ſtiffneſs of the knee joint, This ſeldom, if 


treatment in its full extent, ſhould! be prafti- 
ſed; together with frequent but gentle: flexion 


te n) } i 

ever; ariſes from any other cauſe tan the injury 
dotie. to the joint by inflammation acconipanicd 

_ with long inactive ſtate of the muſcles... Hence 


profuſe blood-letting, © and the antiphlogiſtic 


and extenſion! of the limb The ſtraight poſ- 
ture alone is admiſſible in fractures of the pa- 
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Tax reduction of fractures is, in e 


attended with little trouble: ſimple extenſion 


and counter extenſion being all that, in a majo- 
rity of caſes, are requiſite. tt) no SHU 
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_ UNLEss the laceration be great, or the muſ- 


cular ſyſtem in ſuch a ſtate as to be eaſily thrown. 


into convulſive action, the reſiſtance given is ſel- 
dom ſo powerful as to baffle the judicious efforts 
of two or three perſons. But ſome caſes do oc- 
cur, in which the muſcular action is ſo great, 
and in others the fracture ſo complicated; as 
for inſtance, when the broken end of a bone is 
protruded ſome diſtance through the integu- 
ments, that a very conſiderable degree of 'force, 


perhaps more than ought ever to be uſed)" is re- 
fiſted. It has been no uncommon thing, bott! in 
luxatlons and fractures, for Us to ſte ali "hear o 

ſix, e or even as many men as can Wing 
D mi 
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round tlie patient, exerting their ut moſt force to 4 


extend his. limb; and not unfrequently without 
ſuccels, | If we take a view of the diffetent au- 


thors an the ſubject; we will find that the ſfur- 


geons of all ages; have put their invention to the 
rack, to frame machines capable of exerting the 
greateſt poſſible force; which has ſometimes even 
been ſo great as to tear the muſcles to pieces; 
while the unhappy ſufferer muſt calmly ſubaa 1 
a fate lanctioned 1 S wet 


8 


Tur Adio of i forts the great — 
85 Ab reduction of fractures; and if it can be 
prevented or ſuſpended, little n will be 
e * | 4 
155 TIE n enteriich of a mülkle poſſeliag 
tlie power of action, will ſtimulate it to exert its 


:greateſt force, ſo that it becomes a complete an- 


tagohiſt to the extending power, and muſſ of 
courſe counteract its effects. In addition to all 
this, we frequently have con vulſive action to con- 
tend with, which is perhaps the moſt. violent 
— are re £4 
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e and ture of diſeaſes. , Muſcular action has, by my inge- 
nious praceptor, Dr. Pu sic x, Jen afigned as the cauſe, why Lone 
caſes of Hula i in ano will not get well without an r 5 and 
evby diviſion of the ſphincter ani __ ſhould be conducive fo the 


CUTE. 
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en rg for che vicum te misfortune] v we 

habe a wmedy at hand capable of removing all 
theſe impediments. Bleeding ad delig ! 
mi produces a ſuſpenſion of action, and the aſs - 
cular ſyſtem, undergoes as complete à ſtate of 
relaxation as ea take place during life. By the: 
aſſiſtaner of this practice, I believe almoſt: every 
fracture and luxation may be replaced : it is pre- 
ferable to all the boaſted improvements and in- 
ventions of modern ſurgery; for the extending; 
force of two or three perſons is all that will ever 
be neceſſary, In recent caſes, bleed ing juſt tao 
the fainting point will often be ſucceſsful ; but in 
thoſe of conſiderable ſtanding, it would be a good 
general vule not to attempt the reduction until a 
complete ſtate of fainting is produced t becauſe 
the parts have become accommodated-by: leugth 
of time to their new ſituation,; the muſcles With 
reluctance admit a change ; and by commene - 
ing the extenſion too ſoon, the patient is rouſed, 

and the very wan, of bleeding Spupteragtcd. 
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Tus practice is tne _ Migibbef6y ms 
ther reaſon. In a ſtate of fainting'the'gperations 
of the mind are ſuſpended, and ſenſation heing 
one of them cannot exiſt ; therefore the patient 
feels no pain from the cee by ee 
er E . 
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71 . is produced with paſe and readi- 
eee to the ſize: and velocity of the- 


petfietally. covertd, near a bone, eaſily ſecured. 


by compreſſion, and of ſufficient ſize, is perhaps 
equal to any other. It may be added, that 1 


have repeatedly ſren it opened with a lancet, and 


ſtopped by a compreſs and bandage with as much, 
eaſe as is experienced in the RIO 
| ro EN Hate In 2 vein. | E Lian 546 <0 
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ag AP "RG we find. caſes recorded, 
in which the broken bones were protruded ſo far 


through the integuments, as to render, amputation : 


of them neceſſary, in order to effect a reduction. 
Bleeding ad deliquium will, I believe, always pre- 
vent . 3 this often eee 
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be 1 has been urged as an [objection to „se 


ing ad deliquium animi, that there is a danger of 
wu patients never recovering from it. If this 


as not mere hypotheſis, if it had one ſingle fact 


in N of it, it would be ſufficient to deter us 


from ever adopting. the practice. The effects 
produced by a ſtate of fainting and the. action 


of death are very different. In the former, a0. 


tion is ſuſpended, and a great degree of relaxa- 


ſtream of blood. Should the veins be ſmall or 
bleed ſlowy, it may be neceſſary to open; an ar- 
tery. The radial artery at the wriſt; being ſu- 


66e : 

tion takes: place while ilife.exiſts;vnivjured; In 

the latter, here death natural, viſible achon - 
oeaſes much more gradually, ſo great i degree 
of relaxation does not take place; and aſter the- 
actions of the heart and reſpiration have eeaſed 
the muſcles go; oni to contract for many days. 
In ſome ccaſcs action and life are deſtraed toge - 
ther, as it were in a moment; and the ſyſtem is 
incapable of performing the action of death ;: the 
muſcles remain forever relaxed, neither does the 

blood. coagulate. This is the caſe in deaths from 
electricity, blows on the ſtomach; and de 
alſo in animals, killed: in the elape,?, 011 d 
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e 6 precetor but friend, prompts me to make, a few 7985 | 
9 upon the origin of the Practice of bleeding ad deliquium a ant, 
mi, in the reduction of fraRures and luxations. From the notes of | 
ſurgeon in this city, it appears, that Dr. Monro recommended be 
pradiice in-his-lefures'; this muſt have been a tranſient! idea with 
the Doc rox, one which he never put imo practice; neitber is there. 
any inflance en record in wiych it ng jeperfroffifed 7 and the Ke, 
writers on ſurgery do not ſo much as hint | at it. 4 gentleman 
from Evrx BURGH objefted 1 to the pratice becauſe it was not PT in 
the Rovar Inrixminy: Add ſeti years ago, a cafe of lined u 
bumeri octurred inthe PuikAbrur His DibyENSARY, <obich d | 


all the exertions of the furgeons to reduces Although the gentleman qohiſe 
notes aue hinted at above, was preſent,, yet the, fea wag neger g: 
gefled : whence we (conclude that it might. have. remgingd, for ages 
buried in oblivion, bad not Dr. Pursicx cone forward o a happy 
moment, and di iſrovered its efficacy to Ihe world. Undoibtidly he 
is ar much entitled to "the cridit of author of this pritfiice, r Dr. 
Harvey is to the diſcovery of the circulation. 
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1 BELIEVE the ſplints. in common uſe are not 
* very uſeleſs things, but often i injurious: in or · 
der to fulfil their intention they muſt be bound on 
with a degree of tightneſs which ſeldom fails to 
augment the irritation and inflammation, In the 
common mode of applying ſplints, the limb, in 
a lateral direction, would be made completely 
ſtraight, but which, in perhaps a majority of 
caſes, is, and ought to be, conſidered crooked. 
Every deviation from the original ſhape of a limb 
2 a diſtortion. Men in general have a greater or 
less degrec of what are called bandy lege; and 
when ſuch limb, by a particular mode of treats 
ment, is made to deviate from its former ſhape, 
or from that of the ſound limb, Which would 
be the caſe if completely ſtraight, it moſt uns 
Pin deſerves, the appellation of RS. 
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FRE moſt ſucceſoful and 3 treat · 
day) a broken leg, is to place a board on the bed 
or mattraſs, put a pillow on the board, and lay 
the. limb in a horizontal poſition on the pillow ; F 
the, ſides of which muſt be preſſed, up againſt. the 
leg; then let two thin pieces of board or ſhin: 
ples, as long as the limb, be placed one on each 

fide of the pillow, and ſecured by tapes paſſed 
under it, and tied moderately tight. Any, diſa- 
greeable effects from preſſure are prevented by the 


j -expoſition of the pillow ; the limb may be com- 


with 


N 


pletely reduced to its former 0 for the pur- 
poſe of aſcertaining which, it ſhould: be compar- 
ed with the correſponding found limb; and re- 
tained by ſtuffing in alittle tow, or a hos: rags at 
the neceſſary points. For a fractured thigh, the 
board, pillow, and ſide pieces ſhould be of ſuffi- 
cient length to extend from the top of the thigh, | 
below the foot, The lower end of the board 
ſhould be elevated ſo as to raiſe the heel higher 
than the hip: it will contribute conſiderably to 
the caſe of the patient, and ſomewhat to the 
ſtraightneſs of the limb. It may be her obſerv - 
ed, that perſons ſometimes. get both legs broken, 
and we have no ſound limb for a criterion :/'this 
is a very uncommon accident, and when it does 
occur, we muſt reduce the limbs as. near the na- | 
tural ſtate as poſſible, and compare them toge- 
ther, ſo that they ſhall at leaſt be alike, I may 
juſt remark, that in ſuch cafes the bent poſture is 
wholly inadmiſſible. This is all that will in ge- 
neral be neceſſary in ſimple fractures, with reſpec 
to local treatment: but inflammation and its con- 
ſequences: are to be particularly guarded againſt; 
for which purpoſe blood-letting ſhould be practiſ- 
ed as often and as He as s the ſymptoms and | 
pale Annen K 1 13%. BY 95 . | 
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III knowing the « ui of prieitionth 
with reſpect to the free ule of the lancet, the ma- 


9. 
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iy denbts and falſehoods that are raiſed in oppo- 


ſition to it; and in order that the months of pre- 
| ee may be ſtapped . ſhall 
make a few obſervations upon the propriety;;of 
| the practice in fractures; ſhewing how. clearly it 
| s indicated, and alſo adduce a fen, * 1 705 
"x 1 Fame. of its ſucceſ. „ 
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"is by Fake 1 of Wk 3 15005 or 
ſmall, the primary and grand object ſhould be to 

_ guard againſt inflammation: either to prevent it 
altogether, or leſſen and remove it when produc- 
ed. We have the united teſtimony of ſurgical 
authors in favour of the moſt profuſe bloodtlet- 
ting in wounds of, vital parts, ſuch as the lungs, 
bowels, &c, / But when a perſon is ſo unfortu- 
nate as to receiye an injury. in any of the extre- 
: mities, parts not ſo vital; and parts, the exiſtence 
of: which is not even neceſſary to the continu- 
ance of life, and conſequently. with the diſeaſes 
of which the conſtitutional ſympathy is not ſo 
great; we find that inſtead of the lancet, bark 
and wine are preſcribed, as if theſe parts were 
not een the ö laws ee en 


de r . rw of the ll pgs , 
compendious view of the indications for the lancet in frafures ; ; 
may therefore be confidered_ as a defence of the pratiice., I fol 
4 notice it in other part: , oben treating of the be ſymptom 0 
* "ag 77. 7 1 Th 


f ſymptoms in the latter, 


G | 
large, both in bealth-and diſeaſe 4 diſeijyg, bim 


in point of utility in the former, and violengg 
It would ſeem ane 
ſurgepns thopght diſcaſes pf. theſt parts unworthy; 
of  prpper; and. ſerious. attention; becauſe they Us, 
not generally. and inftantly,prove fatal. But this. 
is no faſon why the, cure ſhonkd-be protradted by; 


improper treatment, or lite endangered in, rf 


gle inſtance by neglect. 
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A/$LMPTOM which. not We occurs 
in fractures, and Sometimes; becames;very tru 
bleſome, is convulfive. action of the Hug copy 


of a bone obliquely, fractured; at others, the 


3 to the parts at the time the injliry 
In ſuch caſes any immediate, ar- 


was receive 
tempts to replace the parts, and retain; tlie m hy 


force, will generally be worſe than uſeleſs ʒ as 
they will increaſe the violence, of. the:{ymptpis. | 
Of this ſort a remarkable inſtance occurred a few. 


months ago. A man who had been accuſtomed 
to drink ardent ſpirits freely, and whoſe ſyſtem 
WAS in, an. irritable ſtate, fell down on the floon, 


and received a very oblique fracture of the bones 


of his right. leg. During the firſt attempt to xe: 


place the parts, evere ſpaſms, came on,. and, cans 
tinued to occur for four or five. days, at gyery 
E 


nected with, the injuxed; limb. Ir j9;ſaineelmes 
cauſed by the irritation. Even ohn any yaotipn, 


s „ 
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that the limb was generally found! more diſtorted 


after it Was tied op than Before! Dülügetns 


tie the" lancet was dle very freely.” T6, 
ever it was at length determined to poſtpne any 
attemßt to reduce the fracture; and endeavor 

to remove the difpofition to tours: This was 


effected" by repeated blecdings and cathartics, 


with a vegetable diet. From the time thb Keel. 


dent happened until the ninth day, the patient 


loft bite hundred and twenty-five ounces of blood; 


- they alt Bot return when an attempt was made 
5 tötete ite parts Wich Was effected with 


caſcen THE lift remäfned in place and got well 


iche Tier tröuble, In“ knie eaſe the at- 
tthipts to effect edöcktemerldenc Aid Harm, 
Fhe Hide r practice fcartely requires u com- 
Ment, the diſcaſe was coHVe actibn uf the 


muleles, connected With the injured lind; and 


nech atted- as a crete Temmedye ark en 
V. Dermo: 17:21 108 A916 34 C1 47 
nE next irptsdi to be noticed is inflam- 
mation. This will generally be in proportion to 
ine extent and nature of the injury, cbmbinell 
With the irritabillty of the ſyſtem! It is true that 
a certain degree of inflammatory action is necel- 


für to produer unidn of the fractured bones; 


bit the danger is, not that there be too little in- 


which conquiered®the Uiipeſition' to ſpaſms: bs 
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flammation, hut leaſt,too much take plage; and 
our obiget ſhould. be, to guard agaioſt. it as, much 


6:19 


az poſſihlg. Here 1 might ſtate, many eaſes in 
which copiqus bload-letting had been performed; 
but a, particular detail of them, like multiplied 
experiments to prove the ſame point, would on- 
ly ſerve to ſwell, the diſſertation : it is ſufficient | 


to remark that the, practice FH poiſhrmly ne- 


| ceſsful, „Nn oe autos. ein 
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anne HAH may ariſe Be e e 
The violence offered at the reception f. an ipju- 
ry, may be ſo, gregt, as inſtantly to. deſtroy, the 
life, of the part; and a flough muſt be. the conſe; 


quence. . Mortification, from this.cauſe. cannot.be 


prevented,. and; Hun HR mould be to. guard 27 


may be done by. 9 e ily ow diet 


and ſome, eaſy applicatian ta the parts; perhaps 
poultices of bread and milk arę equal to any o- 
ther. But by far the, moſt frequent ſource of 


mortification in fractures, is a deſtruction of the 


balance between the power and action; the form- 


er being waſted by an exceſs; of the latter. In 
ſuch caſes it is clear, that the only certain modę 


to prevent this alarming termination, is by re- 


ducing, the action, and keeping it on à level with 
the power., A free uſe of the Jancet, would at 


* MOTO on the blood,” page 815 of tht ſuroduin. | 


. 

firſt fight; appear! emuknty calculated; ta full 
the intention {-but,the' propriety HE UE UE 
not Teſt of theory dose; experience hasteatbh- 
rated it: and the practitioner D wil an « 


i ſufficieritly exrenfive e eee, 
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511 Yea „Vor here abi ee de caſe; 

Jus Jp. | 


A YOUNG man beaten a . Len in 
| the right leg. At the time the actident happened 
he ws ab6vr two feet diſtant from the muzzleof. 
the gr; which As loaded with ſhot. Tne whole 
load entered ine body into the anterior part bf 
the Timb2-and paſſedirectly through the tibia” | 
wettert 8g/tt into numberleſs mall pieces. The 
fragments of böne täktir out during the cure, 
amoiinted: at teaſt to ſixty in number. From the 
reſiſtance given by the tibia, the grains' of ſhot 
were diverted from their origital courſe; fo that 
the wound cauſed by their paſlage out at the pof- 
terior part of the limb, vas four times as great as 
that by, which they entered. The hemorrliage- 
was very conſiderable. The fibula remained 
ſound. The appearance was ſo npromiling, that 
a 'phyſiciati, who" was called in, determined on 
amputation. However, upon further advice; it 
was agreed that an attempt ſhould be made to 


ſave the limb. Large paultices of bread and 


in 


milk Wert applied Y the bb wels were kept open by 

ton un r e was Bled twibt Sew 

day after tn deefdenr thrice the hebt; and in 
jo ee — — Pepe do oße Busse 
and ' fifty ounEes f blood; Severn falk Bleedings 
were performed after wards às occaſion required. : 
The parts deſtroyed by the violenee of the in ju. 
ry doughed off. Vo fymptom of gangrene fu. 
pervened to the Inflammation which took place. 
The diſcharge of pus ws 18 triing In quantity, 
and indffenſtve in fmell, that, after a f᷑eœ days, 
the dreſſings were rene wet but once in twenty. 
four hours: and after a confinement of ſix months 
he recovered ; the limb was ſaved ; and his con- 
ſtitution remained -minfured'; having never been 
threatened with a ſingle fymptom of hectic. It 
may be added, that after this immenſe log öf 
blood; and at a time when the patient's ſtrerigth 
was moſt reduced, he got the ſmall pox in the 
natural way, and had a great number of them. 
Here again he loſt fifty ounces of blobd, and was 
purged freely: Not one ſyinptom of dropfy ſuc. 
ceeded allthefe evicuations” It may betcmark- 
ed, that” neither anafürtous '{Wellings'of tlie an- 
cles, or any other form of dtoply* 'taseveroccur- 
red in one frigle caſe of fracture. where I hive 
ſcen the labegt freely uſed; although dropfieal 
ſwellings of the feet and ancles art very frequent, 
in caſes Where bleeding is either not at all, or but 
ſparingly practiſed. 


ſiurface in the body. If the inflam mation ſet up 


ced, in ſupport wan ol the n e 


Whenever any part of a bone loſes its life, it be- 


89 

IꝝI diſcharge of pus will generally bejin xa. 
Gore the degree aof action in the yeſſels, and 
irritation in the part. In. this reſpect an ulcer Is 
exactly yon a fopting with every other ſecreting 


in conſeguence of an injury to the ſoft. parts, ac. 
companied with a breach of ſubſtance, be great, 
the quantity of pus ſeeretech will be great allo, 
Hence it is clear that a mode of practice which 
will: moderate inflammation,, Will alſo diminiſh 
the diſcharge. The caſe laſt ſtated may be.addy. 


8 Vo: . e an eee ee 

DES: next ad. lag eb e 
I-hall notice, is the loſs: of life in a part of the 
injured bone. It may be obſerved however tha 
this ſeldom occurs, except in compound fractures 


comes unſit to anſwer the purpoſes for which i 
was originally deſigned; and therefore gives the 
Kmyins of an extraneous body; and aſtions fot 

the purpoſe of removing it are ſet up. It is 
principle too clearly de monſtrated to require fur: 
mer inveſtigation, that the ſame veſſels cannd 
perform two different actions at once. It is all 
true, that when violent action is going on in one 
ſet of veſſels in a part, the action of other veſſel 
ia the ſame part will * — be va e 


20 ft * 
bk 
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miniſhed;' Of this we have a ſatisfactory Exams 
pte in the · proceſs of exfoliation,” Whbn inf 
mation is great, the quantity of bone deſtroyed 
will not only be greater, but exfoliation much 
mote tedious, Bones are endowed with leſs pow- 
ers of action and reſiſtance in diſeaſe} han many 
other parts of the body henee wre find dein Hf 
exfier deſtroyed, their ꝓrogreſs in ſeparatiug the 
dead from the living parts flower, and '4ivieiets 
tion of reſtoration· mort tedious!” Here again the 
principle of keeping ac] ̊ oH level wich the 
power iSappRcable : indeed it 5 gore 
the parts being endowed with leis dapacirp 4 for 
reſiſan ce 5 D ei eic nar VE 
13414; 1202 * 4 05 . 211 dd; nv 

- Wren the redeGidn oa fraltufe PR 
omitted for ſome time, and conſiderable fwelling 
and tenſton taken plact, we are adviſed to defer 
every attempt to replace the parts, and direct 
all our efforts to check the inflammatish;: Per- 
haps in ſome caſes this may be neceſſary; but it 
is certainly a very deſirable object to have the 
bone put in place as ſoon as poffible: an and with 
the aſſiſtance of bleeding ad deliquiont ami, 1 
believe it __ almoſt always be effected Wich 
eaſe. | 


Ix eobſahbence of an {rritable Aiſpoſition in 
the parts, they ſometimes run into ſuch a degree | 


Ci M 4 
of; nV ulſive action, that the limb cannot. be 
kent iſtraigh in any, poſture, In ſach caſes bleed 
ace peeuliacy neceſſary and uſeful. A rok g: 
Gount itil 364d 1% ng d Wan em iy 
e i ſometimes a rong. diſpoſition in 
the:ipjured parts to take on the gangrenous ſtate, 
even when the ſy ſtem does not ſympathize much 
with the local injury. Erpoſure to cold appears 
particularly, to.-indyce.;this.,ſtate..,, Under, ſuch 
eitcumſtances large doſes of Muſk and Volatile 
Alkali; þave.:becn ſervicg able. But, we much 
more frequently find the;gangrengus Lage the ef. 
fett of, and ac οmpanięd with, exce{ve: action, 
When this is the caſe, blood-letting and other 
evacuants ſhould be uſed. It is always eaſier and 
better to prevent: gangrepe than-to ſtop-/it after 
its commencement ;. for, which purpoſe early and 
copious bleeding ſhould. be practiſed, , If this be 
neglected, it. not, unfrequently runs on and chan: 


ges. a ſimple into. a compound fracture, by pro- 


ducipg ſloughs from the, injured. part. This, 
although bad enough, is perhaps the leaſt alarm- 
ing of its terminations. As a topical application, 
when ach, is negefſary, perhaps large poultices 
of wer and milk are equal to anytother. . 
„ N ib 

FRACTURES are often accompanied ' with 
wounds and bruiſes of the ſcalp, and concuſſions 
of the brain. Under theſe circumſtances, .coph 
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60s blood. erthög ls dosely Feqtunſies; und pci. 


afly ſer Mteable! W'e freiſuentty Ruck z hc fn. 
juries of the hend, that the pulſe is depteffect; 


this is one of the loudeſt calls diſeaſe can give for 
ade bb AH N anmiforoct 2 2478 
oriomeugy Bil: ha gut OA, tn off 

Favs Een 4 1. * da NR of 
the leg, 4ccompatied with à wound in the fore 
head. Sdortly after the accident, vomiting; heads 
ache, and other ſymptoms of concuſſion took 
place, with à deptefſet polfe. The -phyſicizhs; 
thinking the pulſe indicated à great degree of df- 
rect · debillty, ordered © ſpiced wine, ether and 
laudanum. Theſe, as might have been expected, 
augmented all the fymptoms, until, fortunately 
for the patient, a profuſe hemorrhage from the 
wound in Hf "oy came on, ur e ber 
W | 


2122 8 
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 Irave New Anek a cafe of fractured 
pe cranlum, with blobd extra vaſated 
under the dura mater to ſuch 4 degree, that it 
protruded through the openittgs made by the 
trephine. The patient, a boy of twelve years 
old, was bled fixteen times aud purged freely; 
part of the dura mater ſloughed off, granula- 
tions rofe u under it, and he recovered. 
G2. bus -.alz5] F to 2 lind bas 2D. 
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Tux are ſome unfortunate caſes in which 
the broken ends of the bone do not unite by the 
firſt intention. The inflammation ſubſides, and 
the integuments reſume their former appear- 
ance, but the bones remain ſeparate, I have ſeen 
a caſe of this ſort, which, in the firſt ſtage, had 


a ſtrong diſpoſition to gangrene, Perhaps they 


are always the conſequence of ſome diſeaſe in the 


part, which deſtroys the firſt bond of union. In 
ſuch caſes authors adviſe an inciſion to be made 
down to the bone, and the ends of it ſawed off; 

this laſt part of the practice can never be necefſ- 
ry, and the firſt but ſeldom, A mode of praclice 
which has been ſucceſsful, and at leaſt merits a 
trial, is to make the patient exerciſe his limb ſo 
as to produce inflammation ; this cauſes an ex- 
travaſation of coagulating lymph, and the parts 


are united by a kind of granulation.* Should 


this be unſucceſsful, all that can ever be neceſſa- 
ry, is to reduce it to the ſtate of a compound frac- 
ture, by a ſimple inciſion ; for there are few if 
any inſtances, in which union does not take 
place in compound fractures. If any part of the 
bone be dead, it will exfoliate, and ſhould be 
removed when looſe, If this be neglected, a bony 
eaſe will be formed round it ; the conſequence 
of which will be a tedious and diſagreeable ſore, 


* Yide HuxTEk on the Blood, page 475. 
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I have heard 'of A ; caſe. in which fawing off the, 
ends of the broken bone was unſucceſsful. it 
can eaſily be conceived, that parts, capable . 
producing a {ſmall quantity of bone, ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, be incapable of forming as much 


as would be neceſſary after ſuch an mien. * 
en 


Every fracture communicating with an ex- 
ternal wound may be termed compound. They 
are much more complicated and dangerous than 
ſimple fractures and therefore require the moſt 


ſerious attention, 


TRE danger attending a compound fracture, 
depends on the laceration and extent of wound 
in ſome meaſure; but more eſpecially upon the 
ſtimulus given by expoſure, which ſeldom fails 
to excite a conſiderable degree of inflammation, . 
We do not find that greater violence of ſymptoms 
accompanying extenſive wounds which ought to 
take place, if much depended on the degree of 
laceration; and if the edges or ſides of the wougd 
can be brought to unite by the firſt intention, it 
is at once reduced to the ſtate of a ſimple fracture; 
and heals withour further trouble, 


Muen has been ſaid by ſurgeons about the 
miſchievous effects of air, when admitted into 
wounds and cavities, 


The idea at firſt fight ap- 
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i 
pears. plauſible, but is certainly not ſufficient to 
account for all the conſequences reſulting from 


g expoſure of internal parts. If air be admitted 


into a cavity, and it be rendered perfect again, 
no inflammation takes place.“ In caſes of emphy- 
ſema, although the whole cellular membrane be 
filled with air, inflammation is not produced. 
Air is admitted every minute through the mouth 


into the bronchial veſſels, without cauſing the 


ſmalleſt degree of inflammation ; but if an open- 
ing be made through any part of the cheſt into 
the lungs, the whole ſurface of theſe veſſels will 
inflame, if permitted for any length of time to 


remain expoſed, We muſt therefore refer the 


inflammation produced in ſuch caſes to ſome 
other cauſe. The ſtimulus given hy, and actions 


ſet up in, canſequence of a ſtate. of imperfection 


or expoſure, have, by the late ingenious MK, 
HuxTER, been conſidered as the. cauſes produ- 
eing ſuch effects. In proportion to the eaſe with 
which any expoſed part is made whole, the in- 
flammation will be ſmall in degree, and vice ver- 
fa. In caſes of wounds. into cavities, the inflam- 
mation ſet up is generally incapable af producing 
reſtoration; hence it does harm. This is the 
reaſon why we are ſo often obliged to have re- 
courſe to amputation, in wounds where the Car 
vities of joints are expoſed. 


* Tar fat has been aſcertained by repeated experiments 


16 


Ix would certainly be a good practice to re- 
duce compound fractures te the fimple ſtate, 
This, although not always practicable, may of- 
ten be effected by approximating: the edges of 
the wound, and retaining them by ſtrips. of 
ſticking, plaſter, and a bandage, until union has 
taken place. A man, by trade a carpenter, fell 
from the top of a three ſtory building into the 
cellar, and received a compound fracture of his 
right thigh, The wound was ſituated on the 
external part of the thigh, and of ſufficient ſize 
to. permit: the fractured end of the bone to pro- 
trude through the integuments. Fhe limb was 
laid in the ſtraight poſture; the lips of the 
wound were drawn together and retained: by 


ſtrips of ſticking plaſter; a bandage was applied: 


the patient was repeatedly and freely bled, union 
by the firſt, intention took place, and an unpro- 


miſing compound fracture was reduced to the | 


ſimple ſtate; and: got well without fanther-trous 
ble. In order as much as poſſible to infare fuc / | 
eefs tor the practice, the limb ſhouldi be kept per- 
fedtly quiet, and! the ivflammations prevented, 
by bleeding and other: evacuations, from: paſſing 


the adheſive, and running on to the; ſuppurate v e 


ſtage, When the reduction of a compound 
fracture to the ſimple ſtate is altogether imprac- 
ticable,. or any attompts for that purpoſe have 
failed; the next object ſhould be to prevent vio- 
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lent inflammation, and its conſequences, mortifi- 


cation, large ſuppuration, &c. For this purpoſe 
the evacuating plan, bleeding particularly, ſhould 
be early practiſed. By it, inflammation is mo- 
derated, gangrene is prevented, the diſcharge 
of pus is rendered ſmall; and limbs may, and 
have been ſaved by this mode of treatment, 


which certainly would have been loſt under any 
other. Blood-letting, by promoting abforption, 


expedites the exfoliation of dead bone. 
IT-was an ancient opinion, and is ſtill the opi- 
nion of many, that the ſolids enter into the com- 
poſition of pus: that in order to the healing of 
any ſore, it muſt diſcharge a determinate quan- 
tity of pus: and that pus corrodes or deſtroys 
the living ſolids. StR JoHN PRINGLE has made 
a number of experiments with pieces of de ad 
animal matter and pus, and finding that the dead 
fleſh was diſſolved, directly concluded that pus 


Was capable of corroding and diſſolving the liv- 


ing ſolids. © But /ving and dead animal matter 
can never ſtand upon the ſame footing®, While 
phyſicians were advancing ſuch opinions, it 


vvould ſeem they had forgotten that a ſore con- 


tinues to ſecrete pus during the whole of its 


* Vide HuwTEs on the blood, page 415, Ec. chapter 5th, 


„ 


cure; and that ſuch fore ought never to get 
well while covered with a fluid capable of con- 
tinually corroding and deſtroying its ſurface, 
Beſides, we often find large quantities of pus in 
the thorax without the ſmalleſt breach of ſub- 
ſtance: and the whole penis would not afford 
matter enough to form one fourth part of the 
pus uſually diſcharged in a gonorrhea. 


EvERx fluid ſeems to be in harmony with 
the ſurface which ſecretes it, The idea may be 
extended further. The fluid of one ſecreting 
ſurface generally har monizes with other ſecret- 
ing ſurfaces, The urine paſſes harmleſsly thro? 
the ureters, bladder and urethra ; theſe however 
may with ſtrict propriety be conſidered, as the 
excretory ducts of the kidneys. The tears in- 
jure not the tender tunica adnata, but if permit- 
ted to flow over the cheek will excoriate it pro- 
digiouſly, If urine is permitted to flow into 
the cavity of the abdomen, or into the cells of 
the cellular membrane, it will cauſe terrible in- 
flammation, 


TRE practice founded on the idea that pus is 
capable of corroding the living ſolids, is to 
make counter openings when the ſore has not a 
diſcharge from a depending ſituation. I have 
ſeen a ſurgeon make an inciſion through the 


FO 


whole maſs of the gaſtrocnemii muſcles, and in- 
troduee a ſeton to form a depending drain from 


an abſceſs on the ſhin, in a caſe of compound frac- 


ture. The opening healed up in a few days, 


not having in any degree fulfilled the intention; 
and the ſore got well without it. This was ad- 
ding irritation upon the back of irritation, 
which ſhould always be avoided*, The fame 
idea has given riſe to the practice of waſhing 
and wiping ſores; which, as it is irritating ten- 
der parts, muſt always be improper z except 
where cauſtic is to be applied for the purpoſe of 
perf luxuriant or EY part, 


EF HAVE 0 ede this diſſertation be. | 


* the limits at firſt prefcribed to it; and will 
now conclude with a few Aae upon the 


mode of union between the broken ends of bones. 


Tk mode of union in fractures depends on 
the nature of the injury received. Thus in ſim- 
ple fractures, and compound ones rendered ſim- 
ple, the extravaſated blood forms the connett- 
ing medium. But in compound fractures, as 
this firſt bond of union is loſt, granulations ariſe 


I is not meunt to infinuate that counter openings are mu 
uſeful, but certainly they: can auly be proper when the pur ac az an 
extraneous body. 


rat 


* 
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and fulfil the intention. This proceſs however 


is much the moſt' tedious, The coagulating 
lymph appears to be the part of the blood capable 


of taking on the ſolid form; the-ſerum is abſorb- 


ed; veſſels ſhoot through the coagulum, and it 
becomes an organiſed part; gradually taking on - 
the ſolidity of muſcle, cartilage, and finally 


bone. All this is the effect of actions which ap- 


pear to be regulated by the nature of the parts, 


and a law of neceſſity. In ſome cafes of ſimple 


fracture this firſt mode of union is loſt, and the 
parts form granulati ons without ſuppuration; and 
are united by theſe. In conſequence of the ex- 
poſure of internal parts (which is the caſe in 
compound fractures) ſuppuration generally takes 
place, and granulations ſhoot up. Theſe are 
formed from the blood by a particular action of 
veſſels, and conſtitute the laſt mode of union. In 
ſuch caſes union by the firſt intention cannot take 
place; the blood is diſcharged by the wound, 
and the parts being ſubjected to the ſtimulus of 
expoſure, inflammation and ſuppuration take 
place, and granulations ariſe ; which appear to be 
formed of coagulating lymph: veſſels ſhoot thro' 
theſe, and the new formed parts gradually take 
on the ſolidity of bone. 


THESE different modes of producing reſto- 
ration muſt be conſidered as healthy proceſſes; 
8 | 


„ _— 
for the effects of diſeaſe are injury and deſtyucs 
tion. Hence the-beſt mode of promoting ung 
in fractures is to prevent diſtaſe, or remoye #7 
when produced. I will cloſe the diſſer tation 
- again recommending the free uſe of the L 
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